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THE GREAT BELT IN WINTER. 
By Cuar_es EpwARDES. 


EvEN in summer the interposition of the Great 
Belt between the Danes west of Zealand and 
their friends in Copenhagen must often seem 
a tiresome arrangement of nature. The passage 
is some eighteen or twenty miles. The water 
may be rough, of course. To us of Great Britain 
it would at any rate seem most annoying if all 
Britons north of Rugby had to submit to a sea- 
voyage of an hour and a half ere they could 
reach the metropolis. This Great Belt passage 
is bound to be taken in hand by the engineers 
as soon as the art of constructing bridges over 
very wide stretches of water has got fairly 
established. 

In winter its trials are now and then very 
genuine. Not annually does it freeze solid, or 
even try to, in defiance of the mighty ice-boats 
which ply to and fro between Korsér on Zea- 
land and Nyborg on Fiinen. More often than 
not, moreover, when it does try, it is defeated 
by the untiring energy of the skippers of the 
heavy little boats with engines strong almost 
out of all proportion to their size. History 
tells us how, in 1580, the Great Belt was frozen 
over. This is not a solitary instance. And 
among the most recent of such occurrences the 
event of the winter of 1892-93 well deserves 
mention. For a day or two all traffic was 
stopped completely. The old-fashioned way of 
bringing passengers and mails—including hun- 
dreds of tons of accumulated parcel-pust matter 
—to the capital had to be taken up. Barges 
were laden and pushed across the terrible white 
expanse in the nipping air. Harder work can 
scarcely be imagined, or a more anxious trip for 
an ordinary passenger. For it must not be sup- 
posed that the Belt freezes into a surface like 
a London pavement. Quite otherwise, for the 
most part. Ere the final grip of frost closes the 
water-way, the passage has been churned by ice- 
boats. The currents, too, have drifted the floes 


from the Cattegat and piled them one on another, 
or hung them edgewise, in which position they 
have frozen fast. The nature of the crossing 
under these conditions, and its slowness, may be 
imagined. The rest midway on the little islet 
of Sprogé is almost a necessity, and the lookout 
thence is about as arctic as anything within the 
circle from latitude sixty-six degrees north. 

For my part, I was fortunate enough to cross 
the Belt in January 1893, just two days before 
the temporary suspension of steamboat passages 
occurred. There was a hint of what might be in 
the state of Esbjerg’s harbour, as we steamed into 
it. The night was very cold and still. For the last 
hour of our journey we had been cutting through 
ice. There was a pallid moon among the clouds 
overhead, and now and then it gleamed upon us, 
and cast lustrous lines athwart the ice-field in 
the midst of which we cracked our way. It was 
dangerous to move about the deck, so slippery 
was it. And at Esbjerg’s harbour, where new 
snow lay deep over old snow, we had to shout 
and adjure for long ere we could get the neces- 
sary help for fastening. 

This was at ten o’clock. The temptation to go 
right on to Copenhagen that night was not at all 
strong; nor did it seem that such mad _ haste 
might be advisable. But at the crowded little 
inn the polyglot chatter soon told of the dilemma 


lof the Belt. A winter like that of 1892-93 is 


Esbjerg’s opportunity. With the Sound frozen 
and Frederikshavn up by the Skaw also ice- 
blocked, all Denmark’s foreign trade gets con- 
centrated on Esbjerg. The port is a new one, 
but its harbour-works are of a size that show 
how much reliance is placed upon it. Lying as 
it does on the west coast of Denmark, and 
within thirty hours’ steam from Harwich, with 
a regular passenger service, Esbjerg must soon 
become better known to Englishmen than it is. 
From the midst of the aroma of punch, saus- 
ages, and coffee, with the smell of tobacco-smoke 
-—thick clouds of it—pungent over all, there was 
a great babble of tongues. The Danish Boniface 
civilly exerted himself to tell me the news in 
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my own language while I ate my supper. He 
had a room full of English coalers on the other 
side the passage: did I not hear them singing 
The Sweet By-and-by? They were all extremely 
busy in Esbjerg just then, unloading coal 
and lading other vessels with the sides of bacon 
and tubs of butter which England craves from 
Scandinavia. Some hundreds of tons of these 
latter goods had gone to us by a very circuitous 
route: from Denmark to Sweden, in fact, thence 
by that long railway journey to Trondhjem, 
whence they were carried to Hull easily enough. 
‘The frost had become a public enemy,’ said my 
landlord, and he pointed to the paragraphs in 
the daily papers about it. The type could not 
have been much larger if an invasion by the 
Germans was being discussed, instead of the 
phenomenal lowness of the temperature. Amid 
the clicking of billiard balls and the fumes of 
many things, I began to see dimly that travel- 
ling in Scandinavia in winter might become a 
trial instead of a pleasure. However, I duly 
went under my blue feather-bed for the night, 
bewailed the length of my legs, shivered when- 
ever I woke, and was at seven o'clock roused in 
earnest by the girl who lights the stove and puts 
coffee and rusks by your bedside. There was 
a radiant sun in the heavens. Esbjerg’s expanse 
of snow and ice, with the picturesque green hulls 
of certain ships stuck up in her inner harbour, 
and the blue sky over all, looked fair enough. 
There were about twenty degrees of frost going. 
It seemed mighty cold work for the fishermen 
prodding with their long-handled tridents in 
the water of the harbour by holes cut in the 
ice. 

The morning paper told how one passage of 
the Great Belt each way was all that had been 
accomplished the previous day. It told also of 
the rapid disorganisation of things in general, 
due to the frost. Clearly, delay was inadvisable ; 
and so I took my ticket by the first train bound 
for the capital. ‘The talk en route all centred on 
this one topic: should we get through? or was 
the passage of the evening before—a long and 
laborious business—the last of the season before 
the breaking-up of the frost ? 

The Little Belt was reached and _ traversed 
without difficulty. This channel is but a mile 
or two across. The massive, lumbering iron 
ferry-boat had a comparatively easy task to keep 
it open. The cold here was intense : five degrees 
below zero, with a keen wind. During the 
quarter of an hour of our exposure on the ferry- 
boat’s deck, eyelashes froze together, the icicles 
of one’s moustache built on to one’s beard, and 
the latter welded itself into the fur of one’s 
overcoat. Still, in spite of the discomfort, the 
scene was a pretty one. Fiinen’s winding white 
shores, with a fair amount of woodland just here, 
looked well, contrasted with the green and blue 
ice boulders which littered them, and the sun’s 
fire-red glow in the west. But I never saw such 


a sorry set of purple noses and half-iced mortals 
as we were when set ashore to stumble into our 
new train. Happily, this was warm as a toast, 
and our temperature soon ran up. 

Then the darkness descended upon us. We 
crossed the island of Fiinen, hoping almost against 
hope that we should be in time for the evening’s 
boat. But we were not. At Nyborg, on the 
Great Belt, a hundred disappointed travellers were 
received with shoulder-shrugs and excuses by the 
railway officials, and told to possess their souls in 
patience until the morrow. The cold had again 
become most searching. One felt the wind from 
the eighteen miles of ice of the Belt like so many 
stabs at the marrow. 

I accounted myself fortunate in getting a bed 
at one of Nyborg’s inns. Already the little ferry 
town was populous with travellers of all kinds— 
recent arrivals like ourselves ; timid arrivals of a 
day or two back, whose courage was not equal to 
the thought of what might happen in attempting 
the passage, and who tarried, praying for a thaw ; 
newspaper agents and others, making copy out 
of Denmark’s predicament ; and the largely in- 
creased staff of postal authorities, I had strolled 
in the dusk down to the harbour, and seen there 
a mountain of mail-matter shovelled into a heap 
like so many oyster shells. It was not comforting 
to think of the inconvenience and worse which 
this dislocation of custom meant. 

Every train made things more lively in Nyborg. 
By bedtime the little town was almost hysterical. 
The inns did royally: there was no moving- 
room in their parlours. The westward steamer 
had not come in. It was five or six hours out; 
the thermometer showed forty degrees of frost ; 
and there was no telling what might not have 
happened. When I went to bed, they were 
Oey uproarious in the parlour below my room. 

ut in a smaller parlour on the other side of 
the corridor I had noticed a much-furred gentle- 
man, his wife, and children, whose silence and 
doleful air told of the strain their feelings were 
suffering. Even dominoes seemed powerless to 
win smiles to their faces. 

The following day broke also clear and cold 
and bright. At breakfast the news of the ice- 
boat’s safe voyage in the night was discussed 
and cateedel. It had not been a very nice 
voyage, from all accounts. Instead of an hour 
and a half, it had taken eight hours, and there 
had been spells of stillness in midway which 
must have tried the spirits of the more nervous 
travellers. Still, the feat had been accomplished ; 
and from the frost-rimed window of the room 
we looked with approval at the stout little ship, 
smoking hard from its funnel, and preparing for 
the next passage. We were to take our adven- 
ture in that next passage. 

Down at the wharf no one knew anything 
definitely about the time of this voyage. More 
trains and letters had come in from Hamburg 
and the south generally. One heard a good 
deal of forcible and impatient German in the 
mouths of travellers who were boarding and 
leaving the steamer. They had not, like us, 
matriculated in the school of Nyborg’s adversity. 
They were not yet philosophical enough to 
accept matters as they stood, and to eat, drink, 
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smoke, and take exercise in the meantime, as 
though these pastimes were the primary objects 
of their existence. 

From the wharf, with its wintry lookout and 
bleak air, I strolled afresh into Nyborg. For 
Denmark it is quite an interesting little town, 
not nearly so new as its name might imply. 
Indeed, its townhall, set in a considerable public 
square, bears externally a sixteenth-century date, 
and an architectural style that stamps it as 
of the era of Christian IV. A Christian the 
[Vth style in Denmark is as emphatic as our 
own Queen Anne’s style. It is rather prim and 
homely ; yet, with the crimson sun-flash upon 
its red bricks, this Nyborg townhall was good 
for the eyes, after the infinite reach of white 
ice and snow of the Belt, and carried with it 
a suggestion of warmth that the weather lacked. 
Two or three of us seemed to find the townhall 
under this glow fully as cheering as the ex- 
tremely hot and smoke-clouded cafés in which 
travellers of half-a-dozen nationalities sat all 
day discussing portents and possibilities over 
‘schnapps’ and punch. 

As the day dawdled on from dawn to noon, 
and from noon towards sunset time, and no 
word yet of the steaming hour, it was good to 
see the Belt under the roseate hue of earl 
evening. I took my kodak and tried to rer 
some of its effects; but of course it was a hope- 


less attempt. I got numbed fingers instead, and | a 


excited more attention among thie already sutfti- 
ciently perturbed youth of the town than either 
Tor my camera merited. 

West of the town is a slight eminence, wooded, 
with a windmill on it. Considerately enough, 
the sun chose this admirable locality for its 
place of retirement from the clear heavens of 
our hemisphere. The mill was_ transfigured. 
Crimson dickens of cloud radiated from its crest, 
and seemed to extend a score or two of consecrat- 
ing (or minatory) arms over the white, bound 
waterway. A thin vapour rose from the har- 
bour where the steamer’s wake still showed in 
comparatively slight congelations. This also 
blushed for a few goodly moments. It was 
like hallowed incense from the ice-tied earth 
to the pale-blue heavens of the zenith. The 
snow added to the beauty of our surroundings. 
It took the faint but gracious violet hue that 
a bright severe winter gives it. Nor must the 
translucent green of the ice-floes be forgotten. 
Add to these varied colours the strong dark 
red of the houses, the black of the hulls of 
many barques in port, quite resigned to their 
fate, and the weak blue of the sky at the back 
of the crimson, and it will be seen we had some 
compensation in our tedious dalliance at Jack 
Frost’s heels. 

But it was such very fleeting compensation ! 
Hardly had we begun to enjoy it, when the 
steely glitter of the stars was overhead, and the 
increased rigour of moustaches and _ increased 
tingling of fingers and toes reminded us of our 
dubious plight. 

At five o'clock I took up my abode in the 
cabin of the steamer, in company with a few 
more sage spirits. At any rate, thus the boat 
could not well leave us behind. As steamers 
go, this ferry-boat deserves praise. Like all 


solstice, it was as scorchingly hot within as the 
outer air was cold. But it had a well-spread table 
in its saloon, and its seats of crimson velvet were 
broad and soft and sleep-inducing. Its dome of 
white and gold yet further satisfied the eye. 
And the civility of stewards and officers, under 
trying conditions, was what one expects only in 
a land whose people are well disciplined in 
courtesy. 

We were to start when the next mail from the 
south arrived. At length it came, late of course. 
With it came, putling and blowing, another fifty 
or so individuals—studies in sables and cat- 
skin, sealskin, astrakhan, and bearskin. These 
simple folks knew nothing of the enigma that 
had grown old to us. They thought the official 
time table was to be trusted to the minute. It 
was thus a positive pleasure to us who had sur- 
feited on delay, and been made testy by it, to 
enlighten them with the gloom of our superior 
knowledge ; and we found great enjoyment of a 
sardonic kind in the ejaculations which broke 
from them at the sequel. 

At this conjuncture the night clouded and it 
began to snow. The snow was whirling thickly 
from the north when the engines gave their first 
snort of renewed effort. Supper was served as 
we moved. Rather more ‘schnapps’ than usual 
seemed offered at the meal. It was a time, I 
suppose, for heartening, even with Dutch cour- 


e. 
eThe worst of the struggle was during the first 
hour and a half. For one bad half-hour the 
issue hung in the balance. There was a short 
jet-black line on the horizon, visible even 
through the falling snow. ‘This was a small 
island only a mile or two out. For half an 
hour we could not get that morsel of land astern 
of us. Crunch as we might, and charge as_ best 
we could through the ice, the inevitable stoppage 
came in less than a minute. It was ‘Full speed 
ahead’ and ‘Full speed astern’ in brisk succes- 
sion, with occasional pauses of inactivity and 
official conference and consultations of the chart, 
which were not encouraging to us of the laity. 
Eventually, the ship’s course was altered. The 
ice-floes of the previous passages had welded to- 
gether in such obstinate masses that it seemed 
likely we might do better by charging the virgin 
ice. This, in fact, is what we did. For ten miles 
or more the powerful bows of the boat clove their 
way, slowly enough, where an army might have 


.marched, It was a novel and fascinating method 


of locomotion, though it seemed to increase the 
odds against our ultimate success. ‘To those of 
us who stayed on deck and accepted such buffets 
as the weather gave us, it was rare to mark the 
long cracks that yawned reluctantly in the ice, 
and to hear the discord of its groans as it acknow- 
ledged us its master. 

The lights of Korsér on Zealand gradually 
came to gladden us. What if it was past mid- 
night, and we still about three hours from Copen- 
hagen? You would, to have heard them, have 
thought these Danes of the north as impulsive 
and excitable a people as the Neapolitans—so 
eager in congratulations were they! Nor was it 
uite without reason. Forty hours later, the 
reat Belt was closed—for a day or two, The 
ice was temporarily victorious. 


inhabited places of the north during the winter 


A little experience of this kind makes its 
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record on the mind better than the best of 
geography books. Henceforth, the Great Belt 
will always be a very real part of the world 
to me. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
By Grant ALLEN, 
Author of This Mortal Coil, Blood Royal, The Scallywag, &c. 
CHAPTER VI.—A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Bur the cup of Mrs Hesslegrave’s humiliation was 
not yet full. A moment’s pause lost all—and 
lo! the floodgates of an undesirable acquaintance 


were opened upon her. 

It was charity that did it—pure feminine 
charity, not unmingled with a faint sense of 
how xoblesse oblige, and what dignity demands 
from a potential Lady Bountiful. For the inev- 
itable old man, with a ramshackled boat-hook in 
his wrinkled brown hand, and no teeth to boast 
of, who invariably moors your gondola to the 
shore while you alight from the prow, and holds 
his hat out afterwards for a few loose soldi, 
bowed low to the ground in his picturesque rags 
as Mrs Hesslegrave passed him. Now, proper 
respect for her superior position always counted 
for much with Mrs Hesslegrave. She paused for 
a moment at the top of the mouldering steps in 
helpless search for an elusive pocket. But the 
wisdom and foresight of her London dressmaker 
had proviued for this contingency well before- 
hand by concealing it so far back among the 
recesses of her gown that she fumbled in vain 
and found no soldi. In her difficulty, she turned 
with an appealing glance to Kathleen. ‘Have 
you got any coppers, dear?’ she inquired in her 
most mellifluous voice. And Kathleen forthwith 

roceeded in like manner to prosecute her search 
or them in the labyrinthine folds of her own 
deftly-screened pocket. 

On what small twists and turns of circumstance 
does our whole life hang! Kathleen’s fate hinged 
entirely on that momentary delay, coupled with 
the equally accidental meeting at the doors of 
the Academy. For while she paused and hunted, 
as the old man stood bowing and scraping by 
the water’s edge, and considering to himself, with 
his obsequious smile, that after so long a search 
the forestieri couldn't decently produce in the 
end any smaller coin than half a lira—Rufus 
Mortimer, perceiving the cause of their inde- 
cision, stepped forward in the gondola with his 
own purse open. At the very same instant, too, 
Arnold Willoughby, half forgetful of his altered 
fortunes, and conscious only of the fact that the 
incident was discomposing at the second for a 
lady, pulled out loose his scanty stock of available 
cash, and selected from it the smallest silver coin 
he happened to possess, which chanced to be a 
piece OF fifty centesimt. Then, while Mortimer 
was hunting among his gold to find a france, 
Arnold handed the money hastily to the cringing 
old bystander. The man in the picturesque rags 
closed his wrinkled brown hand on it with a 
satisfied grin ; and Mortimer tried to find another 
half-frane among the folds of his purse to repay 
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on the spot his sailor acquainiance. But Arnold 
jth 3 with such a firm air of quiet dignity, 
‘No; thank you; allow me to settle it, that 
Mortimer, after a moment of ineffectual remon- 
strance—‘ But this is my gondola’—was fain to 
hold his peace; and even Mrs Hesslegrave was 
constrained to acquiesce in the odd young man’s 
whim with a murmured, ‘Oh, thank you’ After 
that, she felt she could no longer be frigid—till 
the next opportunity. Meanwhile, when Kath- 
leen suggested in her gentlest and most enticing 
voice, ‘Why don’t you two step out and look at 
the Tintorettos with us ?’—Mrs Hesslegrave recog- 
nised that there was nothing for it now but to 
smile and look pleased and pretend she really 
liked the strange young man’s society. 

So they went into the Scuola di San Rocco 
together. But Rufus Mortimer, laudably anxious 
that his friend should expend no more of his 
hard-earned cash on such unseasonable gallantries, 
took good care to go on a few paces ahead, and 
take tickets for the whole party before Mrs 
Hesslegrave and Kathleen, escorted by the unsus- 
pecting Arnold, had turned the corner by the 
rearing red church of the Friari. The elder lady 
arrived at the marble-coated front of the Scuola 
not a little out of breath ; for she was endowed 
with asthma, and she hated to walk even the few 
short steps from the gondola to the tiny piazza : 
which was one of the reasons, indeed, why Kath- 
leen, most patient and dutiful and considerate 
of daughters, had chosen Venice rather than any 
other Italian town as the scene on which to 
specialise her artistic talent. For nowhere on 
earth is locomotion so cheap or so easy as in the 
city of canals, where a gondola will convey you 
from end to end of the town, without noise or 
jolting, at the modest expense of eightpence 
sterling. Even Mrs Hesslegrave, however, could 
not resist after a while the contagious kindliness 
of Arnold Willoughby’s demeanour. *Twas such 
a novelty to him to be in ladies’ society nowadays, 
that he rose at once to the occasion, and devel- 
oped at one bound from a confirmed misogynist 
into an accomplished courtier. The fact of it 
was he had been taken by Kathleen’s frank 
gratitude that ~ at the Academy ; and he was 
really touched this afternoon by her evident 
recollection of him, and her anxiety to show 
him all the politeness in her power. Never 
before since he had practically ceased to be Earl 
of Axminster had any woman treated him with 
half so much consideration. Arnold Willoughby 
was almost tempted in his own heart to try 
whether or not he had hit here, by pure accident 
of fate, upon that rare soul which could accept 
him and love him for the true gold that was in 
him, and not for the guinea stamp of which he 
had purposely divested himself. 

As they entered the great hall, Campagna’s 
masterpiece, its walls richly dight with Tinto- 
retto’s frescoes, Arnold Willoughby drew back 
involuntarily at the first glance with a little start 
of astonishment. ‘Dear me,’ he cried, turning 
round in his surprise to Kathleen, and twisting 
his left hand in a lock of hair behind his ear— 
which was a trick he had whenever he was deeply 
interestedl—‘ what amazing people these superb 
old Venetians were, after all! Why, one’s never 
at the end- of them! What a picture it gives 
one of their magnificence and their wealth, this 
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sumptuous council-house of one unimportant 
brotherhood !’ 

‘It is fine,’ Mortimer interposed, with a little 
smile of superiority, as one who knew it well 
of old. ‘It’s a marvel of decoration. Then, I 
suppose, from what you say, this is the first 
time you’ve been here ?” 

‘Yes, the very first time,’ Arnold admitted 
at once with that perfect frankness which was 
his most charming characteristic. ‘Though I’ve 
lived here so long, there are in Venice a great 
many interiors I’ve never seen. Outside, I think, 
I know every nook and corner of the smallest 
side-canals, and the remotest calli, about as well 
as anybody ; for I’m given to meandering on foot 
round the town; and it’s only on foot one can 
ever really get to know the whole of Venice. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t believe it, but there isn’t 
a single house on all the islands that make up 
the town which can’t be reached on one’s own 
legs from every other by some circuit of bridges, 
without one’s ever having to trust to a ferry- 
boat or a gondola. But of course you must know 
the tortuous twists and turns to get round to 
some of them. So, outside at least, I know my 
Venice thoroughly. But inside—ah, there! if 
you except St Mark’s and a few other churches 
—with, of course, the Academy—I hardly know 
it at all. There are dozens of places you could 
take me to like this that I never stepped inside 
et.’ 

Kathleen was just going to ask, ‘Why ?’? when 
the answer came of itself to her. In order to 
gain admittance to most of these interiors, you 
have to pay a franc; and she remembered now, 
with a sudden burst of surprise, that a franc 
was a very appreciable sum indeed to their 
new acquaintance. So she altered her phrase to: 
‘Well, [’m very glad at least we met you to-day, 
and have had the pleasure of bringing you for 
the first time to San Rocco,’ 

And it was a treat. Arnold couldn’t deny 
that. He roamed round those great rooms in 
a fever of delight, and gazed with the fullness 
of a painter’s soul at Tintoretto’s masterpieces. 
The gorgeous brilliancy of Titian’s Annunciation, 
the naturalistic reality of the Adoration of the 
Magi, the beautiful penitent Magdalene beside 


tion. Kathleen marvelled to herself how a mere 
common sailor could ever have imbibed such an 
enthralling love for the highest art, and still 
more how he could ever have learned to speak 
of its inner meaning in such well-chosen phrases. 
It fairly took her breath away when the young 
man in the jersey and blue woollen ca stood 
entranced before the fresco of the Pool of 
Bethesda, with its grand far-away landscape, and 
mused to himself aloud as it were: ‘What a 
careless giant he was, to be sure, this Tintoretto ! 
Why, he seems just to fling his paint hap-hazard 
upon the wall, as if it cost him no more trouble 
to paint an Ascension than to sprawl his brush 
over the face of the plaster: and yet—there 
comes out in the end a dream of soft colour, a 
poem in neutral tints, a triumphant pean of 
virile imagining.’ 

‘Yes ; they’re beautiful, Kathleen answered : 
‘exceedingly beautiful. And what you say of 
them is so true. They’re dashed off with such 


the fiery cloud-flakes of her twilight landscape— | 
he gloated over them all with cultivated apprecia- | 


princely ease. You put into words what one 
would like to say one’s self, but doesn’t know 
how to.’ 

And, indeed, even Mrs Hesslegrave was forced 
to admit in her own mind that, in spite of his 
rough clothes and his weather-beaten face, the 
young man seemed to have ideas and language 
above his station. Not that Mrs Hesslegrave 
thought any the better of him on that account. 
Why can’t young men be content to remain in 
the rank in life in which circumstances and the 
law of the land have placed them? Of course 
there were Burns, and Shakespeare, and Keats, 
and so forth—not one of them born gentlemen : 
and Kathleen was always telling her how that 
famous Giotto (whose angular angels she really 
couldn’t with honesty pretend to admire) was at 
first nothing more than a mere Tuscan shepherd 
boy. But then, all these were geniuses; and if 
aman isa genius, of course that’s quite another 
matter. Though, to be sure, in our own day, 
genius has no right to crop up in a common 
sailor. It discomposes one’s natural views of life, 
and leads to such unpleasant and awkward 
positions, 

When they had looked at the Tintorettos 
through the whole history of the Testament, from 
the Annunciation down-stairs with the child-like 
Madonna to the Ascension in the large hall on 
the upper landing, they turned to go out and 
resume their places in the attentive gondola. 
And here a new misfortune lay in wait for Mrs 
Hesslegrave. "Twas a day of evil chances. For 
as she and Rufus Mortimer took their seats in 
the stern on those neatly-padded cushions which 
rejoiced her soul, Kathleen, to her immense sur- 
prise and no small internal annoyance, abruptly 
announced her intention of walking home over 
the bridge by herself, so as to pass the colour- 
shop in the Calle San Moise. She wanted some 
ultramarine, she said, for the picture she was 
going to paint in the corner of the Giudecca. 
Of course, Arnold Willoughby insisted on accom- 
panying her: and so, to complete that morning’s 
mishaps, Mrs Hesslegrave had the misery of 
seeing her daughter walk off, through a narrow 
and darkling Venetian street, accompanied on 
her way by that awful man, whom Mrs Hessle- 
grave had been doing all she knew to shake off 
from the very first moment she had the ill-luck 
to set eyes on him. 

Not that Kathleen had the slightest intention 
of disobeying or irritating or annoying her 
mother. Nothing, indeed, could have been 
further from her innocent mind ; it was merely 
that she didn’t understand or suspect Mrs Hessle- 

rave’s objection to the frank young sailor. Too 

onest to doubt him, she missed the whole point 
of her mother’s dark hints. So she walked home 
with Arnold, conscience free, without the faintest 
idea she was doing anything that could possibly 
displease Mrs Hesslegrave. They walked on, 
side by side, through strange little lanes, bounded 
high on either hand by lofty old palaces, which 
raised their mildewed fronts and antique arched 
windows above one another’s heads, in emulous 
striving towards the scanty sunshine. As for 
Arnold Willoughby, he darted round the corners 
like one that knew them intimately. Kathleen 
had flattered her soul she could find her way 
tolerably well on foot through the best part of 
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Venice; but she soon discovered that Arnold 
Willoughby knew how to thread his path through 
that seeming labyrinth far more easily than she 
could do. Here and there he would cross some 
narrow high-pitched bridge over a petty canal, 
where market-boats from the mainland stood 
delivering vegetables at gloomy portals that 
opened close down to the water’s edge, or wood- 
men from the hills, with heavily-laden barges, 
handed fagots through grated windows to bare- 
headed and yellow-haired Venetian housewives. 
Ragged shutters and iron balconies overhung the 
reen water-way. Then, again, he would skirt 
or a while some ill-scented Rio, where strings of 
onions hung out in the sun from every second 
door, and cheap Madonnas in gilt and painted 
wood sat enshrined in plaster niches behind 
burning oil-lamps. On and on he led Kathleen 
by unknown side-streets, past wonderful little 
squares or flag-paved campi, each adorned with 
its ancient church and its slender belfry ; over 
the colossal curve of the Rialto with its glittering 
shops on either side : and home by queer byways, 
where few feet else save of native Venetians ever 
ventured to penetrate. Now and again round 
the corners came the echoing cries, ‘Stall,’ 
‘Premé, and some romantic gondola with its 
covered trappings, like a floating black hearse, 
would glide past like lightning. Well as Kath- 
leen knew the town, it was still a revelation to 
her. She walked on, entranced, with a painter’s 
eye, through that ever-varying, ever-moving, ever- 
enchanting panorama. 

And they talked as they went; the young 
sailor-painter talked on and on, frankly, delight- 
fully, charmingly. He talked of Kathleen and 
her art ; of what she would work at this winter ; 
of where he himself meant to pitch his easel ; 
of the chances of their both choosing some neigh- 
bouring subject. Confidence begets confidence. 
He talked so much about Kathleen, and drew 
her on so about her aims and aspirations in art, 
that Kathleen in turn felt compelled for very 
shame to — the compliment, and to ask him 
much about himself and his mode of work- 
ing. Arnold Willoughby smiled and showed 
those exquisite teeth of his when she questioned 
him first. ‘It’s the one subject, he answered— 
‘self—on which they say all men are fluent and 
none agreeable” But he belied his own epigram, 
Kathleen thought, as he continued : for he talked 
about himself, and yet he talked delightfully. 
It was so novel to hear a man so discuss the 
question of his own place in life, as though it 
mattered little whether he remained a common 
sailor or rose to be reckoned a painter and a 

entleman. He never even seemed to feel the 
immense gulf which in Kathleen’s eyes separated 
the two callings. It appeared to be to him a mere 
matter of convenience which of the two he fol- 
lowed. He talked of them so calmly as alter- 
native trades in the pursuit of which a man 
mizht, if he chose, earn an honest livelihood. 

‘But surely you feel the artist’s desire to 
create beautiful things?’ Kathleen cried at last. 
‘They’re not quite on the same level with you— 
fine art and sail-reefing !’ 

That curious restrained curl was just visible 
for a second round the delicate corners of Arnold 
Willoughby’s honest mouth. ‘You compel me 
to speak of myself,’ he said, ‘when I would much 


rather be speaking of somebody or something 
else ; but if I must, I will tell you” 

‘Do,’ Kathleen said, drawing close, with more 
eagerness in her manner than Mrs Hesslegrave 
would have considered entirely lady-like. ‘It’s 
so much more interesting.’ And then, fearing 
she had perhaps gone a little too far, she blushed 
to her ear-tips. 

Arnold noticed that dainty blush—it became 
her wonderfully—and was confirmed by it in 
his good opinion of Kathleen’s disinterestedness. 
Could this indeed be the one woman on earth 
to whom he could really give himself ?—the one 
woman who could take a man for what he was 
in himself, not for what the outside world chose 
to call him? He was half inclined to think so. 
‘Well,’ he continued with a reflective air, ‘there’s 
much to be said for art—and much also for the 
common sailor. I may be right, or I may be 
wrong ; I don’t want to force anybody else into 
swallowing my opinions wholesale ; 1’m far too 
uncertain about them myself for that ; but as far 
as my own conduct goes (which is all I have to 
answer for), why, I must base it upon them; 1 
must act as seems most just and right to my own 
conscience. Now, I feel a sailor’s life is one of 
undoubted usefulness to the community. He’s 
employed in carrying commodities of univer- 
sally acknowledged value from the places where 
they’re produced to the places where they’re 
needed. Nobody can deny that that’s a useful 
function. The man who does that can justify 
his life and his livelihood to his fellows. No 
caviller can ever accuse him of eating his bread 
unearned, an idle drone, at the table of the 
commonalty. That’s why I determined to be 
acommon sailor. It was work I could do; work 
that suited me well; work I felt my conscience 
could wholly approve of.’ 

‘I see,’ Kat “ao answered, very much taken 
aback. It had never even occurred to her that 
a man could so choose his calling in life on 
conscientious rather than on personal grounds ; 
could attach more importance to the usefulness 
and lawfulness of the trade he took up than to 
the money to be made at it. The earnest-looking 
sailor-man in the rough woollen clothes was 
opening up to her new perspectives of moral 
possibility. 

‘But didn’t you long for art too?’ she went 
on after a brief pause; ‘you, who have so dis- 
tinct a natural vocation, so keen a taste for form 
and colour ?” 

Arnold Willoughby looked hard at her. ‘ Yes,’ 
he answered frankly, with a scrutinising glance. 
‘I did. I longed for it. But at first I kept the 
longing sternly down. I thought it was wrong 
of me even to wish to indulge it. I had put my 
hand to the plough, and I didn’t like to look 
back again. Still, when my health began to give 
way, I saw things somewhat differently. I was 
as anxious as ever, then, to do some work in the 
world that should justify my existence, so to 
speak, to my fellow-creatures; anxious to feel 
I didn’t sit, a mere idle mouth, at the banquet 
of humanity. But I began to perceive that man 
cannot live by bread alone ; that the useful trades, 
though they are, after all, at bottom the noblest 
and most ennobling, do not fill up the sum of 
human existence; that we have need, too, of 
books, of poetry, of pictures, statues, music. So 
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I determined to give up my life, half-and-half, 
to either—to sail by summer, and paint by 
winter, if only I could earn enough by painting 
to live upon. For my first moral postulate is 
that every man ought to be ashamed of himself 
if he can’t win wage enough by his own exertions 
to keep him going. That is, in fact, the one 
solid and practical test of his usefulness to his 
fellow-creatures—whether or not they are willing 
to pay him that he may keep at work for them. 
If he can’t do that, then I hold without doubt 
he is a moral failure. And it’s his duty to take 
himself sternly in hand till he fits himself at 
once for being the equal in this respect of the 
navvy or the scavenger.’ 

‘But art drew you on?’ Kathleen said, much 
wondering in her soul at this strange intrusion of 
conscience into such unfamiliar fields. 

‘Yes, art drew me on,’ Arnold Willoughby 
answered ; ‘and though I had my doubts, I 
allowed it to draw me. I felt I was following 
my own inclination ; but I felt, too, I was doing 
right to some extent, if only I could justify 
myself by painting pictures good enough to give 

leasure to others: the test of their goodness 
Gia always saleability. The fact is, the sea 
didn’t satisfy all the wants of my nature; and 
since we men are men, not sheep or monkeys, 
I hold we are justified in indulging to the full 
these higher and purely human or civilised tastes, 
just as truly as the lower ones. So I determined, 
after all, to take to art for half my livelihood— 
not, I hope, without conscientious justification. 
For I would never wish to do anything in life 
which might not pass the honest scrutiny of an 
impartial jury of moral inquisitors.—Why, here 
we are at the Piazza! 1’d no idea we'd got 
so far yet !? 

‘Nor I either!’ Kathleen exclaimed. ‘I’m 
sorry for it, Mr Willoughby—for this is all so 
interesting. —But at any rate, you’re coming 
with Mr Mortimer on Wednesday.’ 

Arnold Willoughby’s face flushed all aglow 
with pleasure. The misogynist in him was 
thoroughly overcome ; nothing remained but the 
man, chivalrously grateful to a beautiful woman 
for her undisguised interest. He raised his hat, 
radiant. ‘Thank you so much,’ he answered 
simply, like the gentleman that he was. ‘You 
may be sure I won’t forget it. -How kind of you 
to ask me !’ 

For he knew it was the common sailor in 
rough clothes she had invited, not Albert 
Ogilvie Redburn, seventh Earl of Axminster. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES. 


Amone the frequent legal changes which the in- 
creasing complexities of civilised existence neces- 
sarily from time to time force upon the con- 
sideration of our legislature, few have been more 
urgently required than those affecting the laws 
relating to Trusts and Trustees. Since 1859, 
trustees and executors have had various minor 
concessions granted them, principally consisting 
in the conferring upon them by Act of Parlia- 
ment of the various safeguards which lawyers 
were in the habit of inserting in every properly 
drawn trust deed or will, so that trustees who 


happened to become so by mere operation of law 
had the same amount of protection as their more 
expensively created brethren rejoiced in. It was 
not, however, until the Trustee Act of 1888, 
and the Trustee Investment Act of the following 
year, that a decided attempt was made by Parlia- 
iment to increase the powers and lessen the lia- 
bilities of this long-suffering race, harassed on 
the one hand by their beneficiaries to increase 
their income ; and on the other, sternly forbidden, 
by the judges of the High Court, to travel out 
ot the exact instructions of their trust deed, 
on pain of replacing the lost fund, should such 
a contingency follow their deflection from the 
right path. What family solicitor does not know 
the tearful woman who comes to beg him to 
allow the trustees of her marriage settlement to 
advance her a portion of the capital fund in 
order to save her from ruin—gambling debts, 
most probably—and how she flashes from plead- 
ing to invective when gently but firmly assured 
that nothing of the kind can be permitted? What 
will she not promise—what will she not sign in 
the way of indemnity, if only the trustees may 
let her have the money; and what will she not 
subsequently bring in the way of actions against 
those unhappy men, should they disregard the 
solicitor’s advice and weakly listen to her en- 
treaties ? 

Happily, the legislature, compassionating their 
feebleness, and realising the extent of the temp- 
tation, resolved in 1888 to extend a partial aegis 
over the effects of their kindness in this and 
similar matters. A case decided in 1883 (Speight 
v. Gaunt, 53 L. J. Chane. [House of Lords} 419) 
illustrates the extent to which even then it was 
sought to make trustees liable for what may be 
termed innocent negligence. A trustee in the 
execution of his duties handed to his broker, in 
the usual course of business, a cheque for fifteen 
thousand pounds to complete the purchase of 
some stock for the trust fund. he broker 
absconded therewith ; and it was sought to make 
the trustee replace the amount, on the ground 
that he ought to have taken special precautions 
in the matter. The judge before whom the case 
was first tried found that the trustee was liable 
for negligence, and must replace the stock or 
money; but the Court of Appeal and, subse- 
parr the House of Lords, reversed this 

ecision, holding that the trustee had taken all 

ordinary care in the matter; and that, unless 
a certain amount of confidence were reposed by 
men in one another, business transactions would 
be impossible. The trustee was therefore saved 
from this heavy loss; but his private costs to 
his own lawyers for the three trials must have 
been considerable. 

Another case, which shows how careful trustees 
should be in their investments, was decided in 
1888 (Whiteley v. Learoyd, 57 L. J. Chane. 
[House of leet 390). Here trustees had power 
to invest on freeholds ; and, under the advice of 
competent surveyors, advanced three thousand 
pounds on mortgage of freehold brickfields, and 
two thousand pounds on freehold cottages. To 
the lay mind, there appears to be nothing wrong 
about these investments; but the eye of the 
law is keener for a blot. The mortgagors failed, 
and the property deteriorated in value ; and the 
trustees were called upon to replace the lost 
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amount. Here the Court of Appeal and House 
of Lords agreed with the ruling of the Vice- 
chancellor before whom the action was first 
tried, holding that, with regard to the brickfields 
—as it was the brick business and not the land 
itself which constituted the value of that part of 
the security—the investment was not strictly a 
freehold one, as demanded by the trust deed, 
and therefore the trustees must replace with 
interest the difference between the land value 
and that of the business ; while, as to the cottages, 
the depreciation was a natural one, which could 
not have been guarded against; and the trust 
fund must bear that loss. No one can deny 
that this judgment was in absolute accordance 
with law and equity ; but it was an expensive 
legal lesson for the trustees. 

A month or two after this case was decided, 
the Trustee Act of 1888 was passed, wherein the 
decisions in that and the 
received the authority of Parliament; as, how- 
ever, this Act expired at the end of 1892, 
and is now superseded by the Trustee Act, 
1893, which does not extend to Scotland, we 
need not further consider the provisions of the 
extinct statute. This new Act is intended to 
consolidate the laws relating to trustees and 
their investments. By it, trustees—in whom 
are included executors and administrators—have 
a very extended field upon which to place their 
trust funds; but let not the eager beneficiary 
hastily conclude that he can now force his 
trustee to obtain for him seven or eight per 
cent. security; all the authorised investments 
are sound and good ones, and good invest- 
ments need never borrow at a high rate of 


interest ; these increased powers only confer a 
wider range of safety, to avoid the necessity of 
what is generally known as —_ too many 


eggs in one basket, and also for convenience in 
dividend-receiving. To append a list of all these 
authorised investments would be to occupy valu- 
able space ; but, as a specimen, we may instance 
—besides the usual Government funds—guaran- 
teed and metropolitan stocks, certain railway and 
canal stocks in Great Britain and Ireland, divers 
Indian railway stocks, debenture, guaranteed or 
preference stock of municipal corporations, re- 
deemable stocks, &c.; and where trustees have 
powers to invest on freeholds, they may, without 
committing a breach of trust, lay out their 
money—if they see fit so to do—upon leaseholds 
also, provided such leaseholds have at least two 
hundred years to run, and the rental does not 
exceed one shilling per annum. 

Many people imagine still that a demise (or 
lease) for a Semuleed years will constitute a free- 
hold ; and cite the fact of building leases being 
so generally for ninety-nine years as an instance 
thereof. As a matter of fact, a demise for any 
number of years, say a thousand, from a certain 
day would os English law be only a leasehold 
interest ; while a demise for a man’s life is a 
freehold one; the distinction between freehold 
and leasehold here not consisting merely in the 
payment of a rent, but in the certainty of the 
date of termination of the granted term. Where 
this is known on the execution of the deed, as 
in a lease for a thousand years, the interest is 
only leasehold ; where, however, the ending of 
the term is stated, but the actual day thereof is 
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unknown, as in the demise for a life, the estate 
is a freehold one, though rent be paid as in 
the other case. The ninety-nine years’ term 
common in building leases may be accounted 
for by the fact that the stamp duty on a lease 
for a hundred years and over is exactly double 
that on one for ninety-nine years, and therefore 
it would not be worth while paying twice the 
amount thereof for one year more. 

Where trustees have already power to invest 
on bonds, shares, and similar securities, they will 
find an extra list thereof submitted for their 
inspection by the new Act; but it is provided 
therein that all these increased investing powers 
are not to be exercised, nor are any acts to be 
done or omitted by trustees, where the same 
would be in contravention of the deed or will 
appointing them ; so that it is open to any donor 
HH fund to ‘contract himself out of the Act’— 


reviously cited case ,a phrase we have heard a good deal of lately—if 


he desires so to do. 

As regards the liabilities of trustees in the 
execution of their trusts, it is enacted that where 
they, on the advice of competent valuers, advance 
money on property—such advance not exceeding 
two-thirds of such valuation—they shall not be 
answerable for any subsequent fall in its value ; 
and where they have advanced more than they 
should have done, the security shall be good for 
the proper amount; and instead of having the 
whole investment thrown on their hands, as in 
the old days, they will only be liable to replace 
the excess with interest. 

The tearful pleader is also attended to, for the 
legislature, acknowledging the aforesaid tempta- 
tion and weakness, has enacted that in cases 
where trustees commit a breach of trust at the 
instigation or request or with the written sanction 
of a beneficiary, the Court may order such bene- 
ficiary’s income to be impounded towards making 
up the loss which the trust fund may thereby 
sustain. A case was decided on this provision— 
which is in the Act of 1888—not very long ago, 
no doubt to the grievous astonishment of the 
life-tenant. 

A very useful power—namely, that of appoint- 
ing solicitors to conclude purchases for them, or 
receive money payable to them by insurance 
offices—is now conferred upon trustees by section 
seventeen of the new Act. Before the Convey- 
ancing Act of 1881 came into operation, it was 
customary, on the day for concluding a purchase, 
for vendors and purchasers to meet at the 
vendor’s solicitor’s offices and pay over the money 
and receive the deeds. This being occasionally 
found to be inconvenient, the parties were in 
the habit of giving written instructions to their 
own solicitors to receive the money or deeds re- 
spectively ; and where the solicitors were known 
men, few objections were made to the adoption 
of this course. The legislature, however, thought 
it could simplify matters, and by section fifty-six 
of the 1881 Act declared that if the vendor's 
solicitor on completion day produced a duly 
executed deed having thereon or therein a proper 
receipt for the purchase money, that of itself 
should be sufficient authority for the purchaser’s 
solicitor to pay over the amount to him. Matters 
accordingly proceeded in this way till June 1883, 
when the case of re Bellamy (52 L. J. Chane. 
[App.] 870) burst like a shell in the midst of 
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all this guileless confidence. In this case the 
customary process had been followed; but the 
vendors were trustees, and the Court of Appeal 
held that according to the legal maxim, ‘delegatus 
non potest delegare,’ trustees could give no such 
implied authority, but must personally attend 
and receive the money ; which they accordingly 
had to do until the 1888 Act placed them on the 
same footing as ordinary beings in this respect, 

the section being retained in the coming Act. 
Trustees can also appoint a solicitor or banker | 
to receive insurance moneys for them ; but they | 
| 


must be careful not to leave the amount in suc 
agent’s hands longer than is absolutely necessary, | 


where he had left behind him, in the pocket- 
book of Captain Verschoyle, a little document 
in which he acknowledged his indebtedness to 
that gentleman in the sum of six hundred and 
fifty pounds, The scrap of paper in question 
represented the amount of his losses at the 
gaming tables, less his own ready-money, which 
had been the first to be swept up by the 
croupier’s rake. But for the cursed chance 
which had brought Verschoyle across his path, 
he should perforce have fled the scene of his 
temptation the moment his own pockets were 
empty; but, alas! he had not been strong- 
minded enough to refuse the Captain’s pressing 


or they will be liable to replace the amount if! offer of a loan, coupled as it was with the com- 
it should happen to be thereby lost; and they forting assurance that, if he only persevered 
may, like the general public, plead the Statute long enough, his luck would be sure to turn, 
of Limitations in bar of an old claim, unless the Well, he had persevered, the Captain cheerfully 
same has arisen from a fraudulent breach of backing him up with one loan after another, 


trust. 

As to the appointment of fresh trustees on 
death or retirement of any of the number, their 
powers of paying their trust fund into Court, 
and of obtaining the Court’s opinion upon — 
points, and similar provisions, we need not touc 
thereon, as lawyers are invariably employed to | 
attend to such matters ; and this paper has been | 
merely written to give those numerous persons | 
who have accepted a fiduciary appointment a, 
slight insight into the Act of Parliament whereby 
their future conduct must be guided if they desire 
to do their duty by their beneficiaries and avoid 
unnecessary trouble and expense. | 
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THE BURGOMASTER VAN TROON. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By T. W. Speicur. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a dismal evening in early October, with 
a cold rain falling, and little errant gusts of 
wind blowing now from one point of the 
compass and now from another. The lamp- 
lighters had started on their rounds, and the 
main London thoroughfares were beginning to | 
outline themselves in points of yellow flame. 
For the last day or two nearly every train had 
brought back holiday-makers by the hundred. 
Presently the huge pendulum of workaday 
London would be once more in full swing. 
Everything spoke of the death of summer. 

In nowise out of keeping with the cheerless 
evening looked Edgar Fairclough, as, with 
gloomy brows, and hands buried deep in the 
pockets of his lounging jacket, he slowly paced 
the drawing-room of the pretty little flat ocen- 

ied by himself and his wife in Pendragon 
ell S.W. The lamp had not been lighted ; 
the grate as yet was innocent of its first 
autumnal fire; the windows were blurred with 
raindrops. The dreariness outdoors was matched | 
by the dreariness within. 

But even had the time been the most brilliant 
of autumn evenings, and the scene one of those | 
from which he had lately returned, Edgar 
Fairclough had ‘that within’ which might well 
furnish food for eames of the deepest. | 
He had just got back, several days before his | 
holiday was at an end, from the south of France, 


till the sum-total reached the amount named ; 
but the luck had never turned, or only spas- 
modically and just sufficiently to tempt fie 
still further on the downward path. 

Then, one evening, in the solitude of his 
bedroom, Fairclough had taken a solemn oath 
that he would go near the tables no more. 
The Captain had seen him off next morning 
by train, his last words being: ‘I shan’t be 
long after you, dear boy. I’ll drop you a line 
as soon as I arrive in town, and you can look 
me up at the Corinthian.’ 

Fairclough had understood quite well what 
looking-up the Captain at his club meant. On 
the very first occasion of their meeting the latter 
would look to him to redeem his IOU. Should 
he by any chance fail to do so, he knew that 
before he was a dozen hours older the story 


of his defection would have been whispered in 


a dozen ears. Verschoyle, as he was well aware, 
was one of those men who look for no quarter 
in the battle of life, and who are careful to 
give none when the advantage rests with them. 

Edgar Fairclough was a Civil Service clerk 
on a salary of three hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, which income was supplemented to the 
extent of three hundred pounds more by Mr 
Titus Bengough, a retired merchant, and his 
uncle on his mother’s side. He had been 
married four years, and this was the first time 
since that event that he had gone for his annual 
leave without taking his wife with him, Clara 
had gone down to Devonshire to help to nurse 


-a sick sister, and he had been under the com- 


pulsion to take his holiday alone, with what 
result we have already seen, for there could be 
no doubt that, had his wife been with him, he 
would not have gone within miles of Monte 
Carlo. 

His marriage had not, perhaps, been a very 
— one from a worldly point of view, for 
e came of a good stock on his father’s side, 
and all his friends had said that he ought to 
have looked higher, which, put in other words, 
meant that he ought to have married somebody 
with a good deal more money than the one 
thousand pounds which was all that Clara 
Denison, the orphan daughter of a country 
rector, had brought for dowry. But they had 
loved each other, and that of itself had seemed 
an all-sufficient reason for uniting themselves in 
the bonds of matrimony, nor had they yet seen 
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cause to regret their temerity in so doing. 
Uncle Titus had stuck to them all through like 
the ‘brick’ his nephew avouched him to be, 
and his money it had been which had gone 
far towards furnishing the flat in Pendragon 
Square. 

Clara’s thousand pounds, when she married, 
had been left intact in the bank, where it had 
been accumulating at interest since her father’s 
death. There had been a sort of tacit under- 
standing between the young people that it 
should be reserved as something against a 
possible rainy day—as a provision against one 
or other of those unforeseen contingencies from 
which not even the most fortunate of us can 
claim to be exempt. But we know what often 
befalls the best-laid plans of mice and men. At 
the end of four years a balance of seventy 

unds was all that remained to the credit of 
{rs Fairclough, the fact being that from the 
first the young couple had lived considerably 
beyond their means, and, as a consequence, had 
been under the necessity of drawing on the 
nest-egg from time to time in order to wipe off 
certain accumulations of outstanding debts. At 
length, however, they had begun to realise the 
folly of which they had been guilty, and only 
a few days before Fairclough set out on _ his 
holiday, he and his wife had sat in committee, 
and had then and there drawn up a scheme of 
retrenchment, which they had promised them- 
selves in all sincerity that they would begin to 
put into practice from the day of their return 
to Pendragon Square. Then Fairclough had 
started for his scamper on the Continent, and 
if his purse was light, his heart was no less 
so; and then that terrible thing had happened, 
the result of his own insensate folly, which had 
brought him home before his time, and now 
rs him desperate and alone in the chill 
October dusk, with the demon of suicide lurk- 
ing, a baleful shadow, in some inner chamber 
of his brain. 

Had his debt to Captain Verschoyle been of 
any other nature than that which it was, he 
might, perhaps, have summoned up courage to 
go to his uncle, lay his case before him, and 
appeal to him for help; but that he should do 
so under present circumstances was wholly out 
of the question. A debt which was the result 
of almost any other kind of folly he might 
have been persuaded to condone, but a gambling 
debt never. The fact was that Fairclough’s 
father had been an incorrigible spendthrift and 
gamester, and had died miserably. Ever since he 
could remember had this terrible example been 
held up to Edgar as a warning by his uncle, 
and it had been impressed upon him again and 
yet again that in order irrevocably to snap the 
tie between them, he had but to take the first 
step on that pleasant but fatal road which had 
led his father to destruction. 

By-and-by the housemaid, who had _ been 
vainly waiting for her master to ring, ventured, 
of her own accord, to bring in a lighted lamp, 
and therewith Fairclough’s cogitations for the 
time being came to an end. By that the bitter 
truth had forced itself on him that there was 
one way and one only of extrication from the 
impasse in which he had landed himself. He 
must break up the pretty home where he had 


been so happy, sell his furniture to the highest 
bidder, and settle down with his wife in some 
cheap suburban lodgings. By those means, and 
the practice of rigid economy, he ought to be 
able in the course of a couple of years to clear 
off his debt to Verschoyle to the last shilling. 
But that would by no means stop the latter's 
tongue; indeed, he would have just cause for 
complaint at having to wait so long for the 
final settlement of a debt which had been 
contracted on the tacit understanding that it 
would be paid in full in the course of a 
few weeks at the most. Of course for Ver- 
schoyle to blurt out the truth about the affair, 
as he undoubtedly would, practically meant 
social extinction for Fairclough and his wife. 
Most of us have our own little world of 
friends and acquaintances, a circle, however 
restricted, in which socially we live and move 
and have our being, and to be ostracised from 
that circle, however low the value may be 
at which we rate its privileges, can never be 
other than a painful process, 

He rose and crossed to the window, and 
peerel out into the deepening gloom. He 
could see, by the unbroken retlection of the 
lamplight on the wet roadway, that the rain 
had ceased. He did not expect his wife home 
for a couple of days, and, lacking her presence, 
the place was intolerable. He would dress and 
go down to his club—as yet there was no fear 
of his coming across Verschoyle—and dine 
there. Not much longer would he be privi- 
leged to do so. 

He proceeded leisurely with his dressing. 
He had reached that frame of mind when to 
have settled on a definite plan of action, and 
to have sternly forced one’s self to confront the 
worst that can happen, comes as a_ positive 
relief to the state of mental torture one has 
had to go through before arriving at it. He 
was in the act of manipulatiag his white tie, 
when a certain fact flashed across his memory, 
which, till that instant, he had absolutely, but 
most unaccountably, forgotten. For a few 
seconds the colour faded from his face, and 
he sat down on the nearest chair to recover 
himself. While he had been worrying himself 
almost to the verge of suicide, there had lain 
all the time close to his hand the means which 
would enable him to meet Verschoyle with 
a smiling face and redeem his 1OU. What 
an idiot he must have been not to have called 
to mind before that his wife’s diamond neck- 
lace was locked up in the safe in the bedroom, 
as it had been from the day he and Clara 
set up housekeeping in Pendragon Square ! 

The necklace in question had been the gift 
of Clara’s godfather, Major Stainforth, on her 
twenty-first birthday. There had been no stipu- 
lation attached to the present, but merely a 
request that the necklace should not be dis- 
posed of except under the pressure of neces- 
sity, it having originally belonged to the donor's 
mother, and so valued by him accordingly. 
To Clara such a request had all the force 
of a command; but her husband was inclined 
now and then to grumble a little at the use- 
lessness of the gift. They were in a measure 
debarred from finding a customer for it, and 
adding the proceeds of its sale to their modest 
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banking account; while for a person in his 
wile’s position to have decked herself out in 
an article which a countess might have been 
proud to wear, would have merely served to 
excite envy and provoke invidious comments 
among the circle of her acquaintance. Besides, 
although the stones which composed the neck- 


_ lace were of the first water, the setting was 
' altogether rococo and out of date. 


There, then, in its velvet-lined case in the 


small safe—built into the bedroom wall by 
occupant of the flat—the necklace 
hac 


reposel for the past four years, seldom 
looked at and rarely thought about. No one 
knew of its presence there except the two 
eople concerned ; consequently, they had no 
feats as to its safety. 

What Fairclough now proposed to himself 
was, not to sell it—in point of fact, it was 
not his to dispose of—but to pawn it for 
the exact sum in which he was indebted to 
Verschoyle. He would tell Clara immediately 
on her return what he had done, and— 


although the confession would be a_ painful 
one, and one which would inevitably lower 


him somewhat in her eyes—explain to her 


| the dire compulsion under which he had acted. 


That she would shed some tears he did not 
doubt, but at the same time he felt assured 
that he could count on her forgiveness. 

The mental reaction was so complete and 
overwhelming that presently he caught himself 


— laughing aloud as inanely as he might have 


done had he partaken of too much wine. Then 
it struck him that it might be as well to 
make himself absolutely sure of the presence 
of the necklace. There were two keys to the 
safe, of which his wife held one, and he the 
other. A minute later the necklace was in his 
hands, scintillating and flashing back a many- 
coloured radiance as he held it up in the lamp- 
light. He gave a great sigh of satisfaction as 
he replaced it in the safe. That night—the 
first time for many nights—Edgar Fairclough 
slept as soundly as a man who has not a care 
in the world. 

The clocks were striking eleven next morn- 
ing as he discharged the hansom which had 
brought him from Pendragon Square. After 
walking a little way farther along the Strand, 
he turned down one of those side streets leading 
to the Embankment, which at that hour of 
the day are comparatively deserted. Then pre- 
sently, after a quick precautionary glance round, 
he dived into a narrow semi-dark passage, and 
pushing open at random the first door he came 
to, found himself in one of those mysterious 
boxes the like of which are to be met with 
at one class of establishment only. 

It was not the first time he had been engaged 
on a like errand. More than once in his salad 
days he had ‘outrun the constable” and been 
driven to negotiate a temporary advance on 
some of his portable belongings; but all such 
transactions had been of trifling account in 
comparison with the one on which he was 
now engaged. He knew that it would have 
been useless for him to attempt to borrow the 
sum he was in need of from any of the 
ordinary class of pawnbrokers, and he had 
accordingly brought the necklace to one of the 


well-known establishments of Messrs Lippmann, 
who may be termed the Rothschilds of their 
peculiar business. 

Extracting the morocco jewel case from the 
breast-pocket of his coat, Fairclough pushed it 
across the counter to the gentlemanly-looking 
assistant on the other side. ‘How much?’ 
queried the latter in the blandest of tones as 
his fingers closed over the case. 

‘Six-fifty,’ responded Fairclough in a voice 
which he scarcely recognised for his own. 

The assistant opened the case, took out the 
necklace, and carried it away with him beyond 
the other's limited range of view." He was 
away so long that Fairclough began to fidget 
with impatience. At length he came back, and 
bending over the counter, said with a sort of 
mystery in his tone: ‘Did I understand you to 
say, sir, that you required an advance of six 
hundred and fifty pounds on the necklace ?’ 

‘That is the sum I asked.’ 

‘In that case, sir, you can hardly be aware 
that the stones which compose the necklace are 
nothing but paste 
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Or all the plants used for food, there is none 
which has been so long known, or has had, so 
to say, so distinguished a lineage as Asparagus. 
Its record, in fact, reaches back to almost the 
commencement of authentic history, as it is men- 
tioned by the comic poet Cratinus, who died 
about 425 Bc. and was a contemporary of, 
though slightly older than, Aristophanes. Among 
the Romans also, the tasty vegetable was held in 
high esteem. Cato the Elder—not the gentleman 
who was of opinion that Plato reasoned well, but 
his great-grandfather, who insisted upon the de- 
struction of Carthage, and who was born 234 B.c.— 
wrote a work, which is still extant, De Re Rustica, 
and in it he treats at length of the virtues and 
proper cultivation of asparagus. Pliny also in 
his Natural History (about 60 a.p.) has much to 
say on the subject. ‘Of all the productions of 
your garden,’ he feelingly observes, ‘your chief 
care will be your asparagus ;’ and he devotes 
several chapters and parts of chapters to its many 
beneficent qualities and the best modes of raising 
it. He asserts that, even in his day, the soil about 
Ravenna was so favourable to its production, that 
three heads grown in that district had been 
known to weigh a Roman pound. As, however, 
this pound seems to have been equal to only 
about eleven of our ounces, it would apparently 
have required four of the stalks to reach a pound 
of our weight; but this result, considering the 
state of horticulture in those days, may be looked 
upon as wonderful enough, and has in point of 
fact only been equalled in our own times. 

It is possible, however, that, asparagus being 
essentially a southern plant, the original stock 
found in Italy was of a more vigorous growth 
than that of more northern climes. It occurs all 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
branches off into four or five distinct species 
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besides the one ordinarily used for edible purposes. 
In Britain we have in a wild state only the 
latter, and even that is confined to a few favoured 
districts. With us, it is never found away from 
the sea-coast; and although, according to old 
botanical books, it extended in former times all 
along the Channel, and even up to the latitude 
of London, Cornwall and Devonshire seem to be 
now the only counties where it can be met with. 
Withering declares that in his day (1812) it grew 
not only at Harwich, but also at Gravesend, 
and even at Greenwich. It is needless to say 
that at present it would scarcely repay a botanist 
to look for wild asparagus at Greenwich, nor 
would Harwich or Gravesend be much more likely 
places. Probably the only remaining spots where 
it could now be discovered with any certainty 
would be about the Lizard and one or two other 
places in Cornwall. Opposite Kynans Cove, in 
the latter county, the so-called Asparagus Island 
is yet covered with it, and offers a pretty spectacle 
as the tall feathery stalks wave to and fro in 
the breeze. 

In France and Germany, however, the plant is 
much more common ; nor is it confined entirely 
to the coasts, Gillet says that it grows also in 
woods and sandy meadows; and with regard to 
Germany, Wagner gives as its habitat ‘hedges, 
bushy places, and fertile mountain meadows. In 
some parts of the Russian steppes it is said to 
grow so abundantly that the cattle eat it like 
grass; but it must be remembered that in all 
these countries more than one kind of asparagus 
is found—sometimes three or four different kinds 
—and it is quite possible that some of them 
may be occasionally mistaken for the veritable 
or edible article. 

Of late years, the cultivation of asparagus has, 
especially in France, arrived at great perfection. 
In England, its headquarters are still, as they 


have been for years, about Mortlake, Richmond, | 


and along the valley of the Thames, the alluvial 
soil of which—probably mixed with a good deal 
of sand—seems to suit the plant admirably. The 
English growers, however, can scarcely compete 
with the French as regards the size and flavour 
of the heads produced. In France, one of the 
chief centres of the trade is at Argenteuil, a 
village on the Seine, near Paris, and which 
formerly had a reputation for producing an 
extremely formidable wine, much dreaded by the 
gourmets and frequenters of the Parisian restau- 
rants. This wine, it was alleged, was always 
served when entertainments extended to a late 
hour, no matter what especial crd had been 
ordered. Large quantities of it are still pro- 
duced ; but some years ago the proprietors of the 
vineyards came upon the idea of increasing 
their revenues by planting asparagus between the 
vines. This succeeded so well, that at present 
large tracts of ground, exceeding altogether 
a thousand acres, are given up entirely to the 
cultivation of the vegetable, and the Paris 


market draws the best, or at least the most highly 
esteemed, portion of its supplies from there. 
If the accounts given by some of the gentlemen 
engaged in this occupation are to be believed, 
the speculation must be extremely profitable, 
for it is said that the average returns of the 
thousand acres more or less exceed a million 
francs or forty thousand pounds. Some growers 
indeed estimate their ‘takings’ at even a higher 
figure. One firm gives the cost of planting, 
keeping in order, and all the expenses of labour, 
at about thirty pounds an acre, and the average 
annual value of the crop at something like one 
hundred and twenty pounds, Against this, how- 
ever, as he says, he has to reckon the loss of 
his capital for some four years. An asparagus 
bed, newly laid, produces nothing whatever 
until the third year, and then only a very 
small amount, systematic cutting not being 
commenced before the fifth year after planting. 
It is estimated that after this age each stock, 
or root, will give about ten heads every year, 
and that this yield will continue, under favour- 
able conditions, for some twenty or five-and- 
twenty years. 

Asparagus is raised from seed, which is gener- 
ally sown in spring; and the plant thrives best 
in a rich, fresh, and sandy soil—such as the 
sandy meadows in which it is found wild. In 
England it is usually planted in rows, at dis- 
tances varying from one to two and a half feet 
apart, in beds that have been previously pre- 
pared by deep trenching and rich manuring. 

Some kinds of French asparagus have within 
the present decade reached a perfectly abnormal 
size. We have seen that Pliny was much im- 
pressed by the fact that heads could be grown 
which could run four to the pound; and some 
five-and-twenty years ago, one of the growers 
at Mortlake announced with much jubilation 
that he had produced three which reached the 
same weight. At Argenteuil, we are told, it is 
by no means uncommon for each head of a 
certain kind to be half an inch in diameter, 
and to weigh a pound or even more. That, 
however, this ‘giant’ asparagus is greatly in- 
ferior in flavour to the old-fashioned and less 
bulky sort no amateur of asparagus will 
probably be disposed to deny. Of course the 
growers at Argenteuil maintain that this is 
quite a mistake, and that the pleasant taste of 
asparagus depends more on its freshness than on 
any difference of size. There can, however, be 
little doubt that that kind which is now only 
found in old gardens, and of which the stalk 
is green in colour and eatable down to the 
base, is much more palatable than that of which 
the edible portion is scarcely an inch long, 
and the remainder woody and fibrous, Probably 
the very best asparagus which can be eaten in 
the present day is that which is grown among 
the vines in South Germany, and this, almost 
without exception, belongs to the ‘green’ kind, 
and, in fact, is so called by the German gar- 
deners in contradistinction to the white. 

The march of civilisation has no doubt im- 
proved most things; but, as regards asparagus, 
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‘progress’ seems to have consisted in producing 
a very large stick, which looks well in the shop 
windows, but which, beyond its size, has little 
else to recommend it. 


A BIMETALLIC MYSTERY. 


‘Wuar did that nasty man say, father dear, 
when he called this afternoon? You have looked 
so serious ever since.’ 

‘Nothing, sweetheart —at least, nothing of any 
consequence at this moment. Which meant 


that, whatever it was, Mr Fielding, chief of, 


the banking firm of Fielding, Fielding, & Scott, 
intended to communicate no particulars even to 
his eldest and favourite daughter. She was the 
head of his household ; but she knew that her 
father never intruded business affairs into their 
domestic circle, and the reply satisfied her that 
the matter which caused him to wear such a pre- 
oceupied expression during dinner was of a 
nature outside her ken. 

‘Don’t be long, Harry,’ she cried to her fiancé, 
an artillery officer presently spending a month’s 
leave on a visit to the house. ‘We have a lot 
to rehearse yet; and there are only four more 
days before we have to astonish the brilliant 
and distinguished audience which Eskminster 
always sends to amateur theatricals.’ 

Captain Colquhoun made a smiling reply, and 
turned to speak to his host when the door had 
closed on the ladies. 

‘You need not remain here, Harry,’ said Mr 
Fielding. ‘I am going to the library to look 
over some papers. When the girls have retired 
for the night, would you mind joining me there 
for a cigar and a chat? I want your advice in 
a question that I do not care to trust entirely to 
my own judgment.’ 

The request puzzled Colquhoun considerably. 
Evidently the conversation would not relate to 
himself, for his account at Cox’s was all right ; 
but he held Mr Fielding in wholesome dread. 
In his own words to his mother : ‘ My prospective 
father-in-law is a first-rate chap, a thorough 
gentleman, and he thinks the world of Gladys ; 
indeed, who wouldn’t? but he is a very stern 
man of business.’ 

When he entered the library, he found Mr 
Fielding immersed in a pile of documents. These 
were not to form the subject of discussion, how- 
ever, as the banker folded them into packets, 
locked them in a safe, took down a_ box of 
cigars, and asked Colquhoun to help himself and 


sit near the fire. He drew his chair close, and | 


at once plunged into the topic which had appar- 
ently disturbed him. 

‘You know Lester, my cashier? Well, his full 
name is Charles Jamieson Lester—Jamieson being 
his mother’s maiden name. She was a sort of 
distant relative of ours. He is thirty-one years 
of age. His father died long ago; and when he 
was sixteen I took him into the bank, where he 
has steadily progressed to his present position, 
which is one, I need hardly say, of great respon- 
sibility and trust, especially as he is also a sort 
of deputy-manager, attending to all details, and 
leaving me free to deal with more important 
matters. He is a capital financier, and I have 


“always had implicit confidence in him. I pay 

him four hundred pounds a year; and he lives 
in good style, fora bachelor, in his own house, 
left him by his mother when she died four years 
since. He keeps a dogcart and horse, plays 
moderate whist at the -club, and does not, I 
should imagine, get through the whole of his 
annual income. His private account at the bank 
stands, as well as I remember, at something over 
seven hundred pounds, which is as it should be.’ 
Mr Fielding gave these details with the calm 
concentration of a prosecuting counsel. He was 
looking at his cigar smoke as he talked, but 
happening to notice Captain Colquhoun’s amazed 
expression, he continued: ‘All this is quite 
relevant to the affair at issue, as you will soon 
perceive. 

‘Nearly six months ago I was invited to join 

the London Directorate of a very sound and 
paying gold-mining company at the Cape. I 
accepted ; and some time afterwards, when up in 
town on its business, the Secretary said to me: 
“Your cashier, Assheton, must be very well off ; 
| he holds three thousand pounds of our stock.”—I 
laughed as I replied : “ My cashier’s name is not 
Assheton ; he is called Lester; and is certainly 
_hot in a position to command so much capital.” — 
| “But,” said the Secretary, “I had occasion to get 
,some money at your bank last week when in 
Eskminster, and I am quite sure I saw Assheton 
there.” 

‘At that moment we were interrupted ; and 
although I felt sure that the Secretary was mis- 
taken, I gave private instructions that the next 
audit at the bank should be most thorough in 

/every respect, As I anticipated, our books and 
| balances were in perfect order. Our notes in 
circulation were checked in the usual careful 
manner, and our gold weighed and counted. We 
find that thirty thousand pounds is ample for 
our ordinary turnover ; but, to be absolutely on 
the safe side, 1 keep a reserve of twenty thousand 
sovereigns, in ten boxes, in one portion of our 
strong-room, to which only myself and Lester 
have access. There was absolutely nothing wrong 
anywhere ; nor is it, so far as my knowledge goes, 
scientifically possible for any discrepancy to exist 
without detection. To-day, however, the Secre- 
tary of the gold-mining company again chanced 
to be in this town. The mysterious Assheton 
purchased another thousand pounds of stock last 
month, showing himself to be a thoroughly well- 
informed speculator by so doing ; and the Secre- 
tary, out of sheer curiosity, made it his business 
to call at the bank, where he again identified 
Lester as Assheton, and only refrained from 
addressing him by name lest a precipitate action 
should weaken my hands in discovering the 
source whence my cashier derives his funds. 

| ‘Now, this dilemma has the usual pair of 
horns. Lester, if he be Assheton, may have 
-come by his money in some quite legitimate way 
-unknown to me. In that case, I would never 
forgive myself for even indirectly suspecting his 
‘honesty. On the other hand, if he really is a 
scoundrel, and has robbed the bank in a mar- 
vellously ingenious manner—for it can be none 
other—the exposure and subsequent prosecution 
will be a serious blow to us as a bank. Both 
aspects of the affair are extremely awkward, and 
I must confess that 1 have never before been so 
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unable to decide upon a course of action and 
pursue it.’ 

‘From what you have said, I take it that you 
are aware of no reason why Mr Lester should 
desire to defraud you or anybody else ?’ 

‘Not the slightest.’ 

‘Well, I suppose there is no hurry for a day 
or two. He has some relatives in the same part 
of India as my battery was in before we came 
home, and he asked me to dine with him to- 
morrow evening in order to talk over Indian 
affairs, I do not care much about the man 


personally, and intended to have made some 
excuse ; but now I shall accept. At any rate, I 
shall have an opportunity of learning a little 
concerning his tastes, and this may be some slight 
guide to us.’ 


When approaching Lester's house, Captain 
Colquhoun surveyed the fortress with soldier-like 
care. It stood by itself, at the end of a suburban 
road, and appeared to be a charming little resi- 
dence. It was neat and effective in design, was 
not cramped for space, and the sharp outlines of 
the brick walls were artistically broken by a 
small clump of trees which stood near the gable 
end. The villa consisted of two lofty storeys, 
with attics over the main block, and the gable 
first-floor chamber terminated in a turreted roof. 
There was nothing whatever in the appearance 
of the place to call for comment. 

Colquhoun was warmly welcomed by his host ; 
and aiter dinner the conversation turned upon 
some important experiments which Captain 
Colquhoun had recently witnessed in Woolwich. 
They were intended to ascertain what amalgam 
of metals gave the highest degree of resistance 
to projectiles, combined with the minimum of 
weight. In discussing the topic, Lester showed 
unusual knowledge of dynamic principles. ‘The 
great difficulty,’ he said, ‘that even scientists 
have to contend with is to disabuse the mind 
from inalienably associating certain properties 
with certain metals. By the introduction or 
destruction of an element, or a change of pro- 
portion of the component elements, you create 
an entirely fresh set of conditions. I should 
like very much to see the Report of the inves- 
tigating Committee. 

‘TI am afraid that is impossible, as it is sure to 
be a confidential one.’ Then Colquhoun received 
an inspiration. ‘It is all very well to talk of 
positive open-mindedness in these researches, but 
the attribute of weight, for instance, cannot be 
created. You cannot make iron as heavy as gold, 
you know,’ 

Lester seemed to be about to reply, but checked 
himself, and at last said lightly : ‘That may be 
so; but it is a matter I know very little about. 
I am fond of dabbling in chemistry, but have no 
time to devote to it except an occasional hour 
before bed,’ 

‘Have you any sort of laboratory?’ inquired 
Colquhoun. 

‘No.—By the way, let me show you some 
rare prints I picked up recently in town.’ 

Later in the evening, when the Captain had 
quitted the house, he stopped in the road to light 
acigar. He did not greatly relish the notion of 
enjoying a man’s hospitality for the purpose of 
finding out whether or not he was a scoundrel ; 


but he was labouring to avert a threatened 
scandal, which might seriously affect the fortunes 
of his affianced wife and her four sisters. This 
thought served to stifle any aversion he felt 
towards the work in hand, and, as the night was 
fine, he resolved to watch the proceedings of Mr 
Lester until that gentleman had retired to rest. 
Barely five minutes had elapsed before the lights 
in the dining-room were extinguished ; and as 
the servants had gone to their rooms an hour 
before Colquhoun’s departure, Lester had locked 
and bolted the house door himself. He obvi- 
ously went straight to his bedroom, which was 
over what the soldier conjectured to be the 
drawing-room. In a very short space of time 
the light disappeared, and Colquhoun con- 
cluded that he had kept his vigil for nothing, 
when suddenly the turreted chamber in the 
gable was lit up. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour the watcher | 
gazed at the window, of which the venetian 
blinds were closed ; and it seemed to him that | 
at intervals the light in the room became | 
momentarily brighter. This fancy gained such 
a hold upon him that he determined to get a 
closer view, and consequently he re-entered the | 
grounds and examined the trees beside the 
gable. One of them, the nearest to the wall, 
was comparatively easy to climb, even by star- 
light; so he essayed the task, and without 
much difficulty found himself on a level with 
and about twelve feet from the window. Even 
from this favourable position he could not see an 
inch of the interior; but the periodic glowing 
effect was now most noticeable, and he thought 
he could distinguish a sound like heavy breath- 
ing, followed by an almost imperceptible thud. 
Could he but reach the window ledge, he might 
possibly discover some chink which commanded 
the interior, and, as a matter of fact, the topmost 
slide of the blind was not so oblique as the 
others; but he felt that it would be out of the 
question to get his eyes on a level with it without 
making such a noise as would probably attract 
the attention of the person inside, At all events, 
nothing more could be done that night; so the 
Captain climbed down again, and walked home, 
thinking as hard as he knew how. 

After breakfast, he asked Mr Fielding to await 
further developments, as he had a scheme in his 
mind which might fail, but which would do no 
harm, and perchance contained the germ of the 
required information. Whilst assisting Gladys 
to train a vine in the greenhouse, he came upon 
the very article he needed—a light but strong 
gardener’s ladder, some fourteen feet in length, 
which, when laid in a horizontal position, bore 
his weight easily. This he hid amongst some 
laurels in the shrubbery ; and subsequently pur- 
chased a coil of stout rope, and a small double 
circular mirror opening like a locket. At night 
he went to the Club, and on returning to the 
banker’s house, he shouldered the ladder and 
marched off to Lester’s abode. On’ the way, 
having to dodge a policeman, he felt curiously 
like a burglar in the act. Determined, how- 
ever, to proceed with his task, he found, as he 
expected, the room in the gable occupied when 
he reached the villa. Attaching the rope to 
the top of the ladder, he rested this against the 
tree, and then rapidly gained his position of 
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the previous night. Fixing himself firmly on 
the forked branch, he carefully drew up the 
ladder until it rested in front of him, and then 
it was an easy matter to steady it by means 
of the rope and shove it forward until the 
farther end rested securely on the window- 
ledge. Tying the ladder with the spare piece 
of rope to the tree, he promptly crossed the 
bridge thus formed. The foothold afforded by 
the sill and ladder combined was ample; but, 
search as he would, he could not find a crevice 
in the blind which gave a wider view of the 
rooms than to the extent of a couple of feet of 
the floor, and this space was crowded with jars 
of chemicals. There were also some odd bits of 
machinery lying about, and a large bag, con- 
taining dross-refuse as from a furnace. 

The gunner being a man of resource, now 
brought his circular mirror into service. He 
opened it to an obtuse angle, and rested it 
against the upper framework of the window, 
opposite the highest panel of the blind, where 
a narrow beam of light stole out. It was some 
time before he could piece together the details 
of the series of small reflected pictures thus 
obtained, but at last they assumed a definite 
shape. Lester was moving about the centre of 
the room, attired in a rough blouse, a garment 
which probably accounted for his visit to the 
bedroom on the preceding night. On a table 
were two piles of sovereigns, perhaps five hun- 
dred in all and a larger quantity of some other 
metal, with a pair of delicate, finely-balanced 
scales, and some small implements. Near the 
table stood two machines, one a chemical retort, 
which Colquhoun knew to be of extremely 
high power ; and the other an odd-looking press 
with elaborate multiplying cranks capable of 
producing tremendous weight-energy. 

No mechanical engineer ever worked with 
sagen neatness and expedition than did Lester. 

e went through a distinct series of operations. 
In the first place he weighed some of the rough 
metal and fused it in the retort, afterwards 
moulding it into small thin discs, smooth and 
shiny. Then a number of sovereigns were also 
weighed out and fused at a lower temperature. 
The thin discs were immersed in this gold bath, 
cooled, and weighed until he was satisfied as to 
the exactness of each. The gold-coated discs 
having been reheated to a certain extent, were 
then placed one by one in what appeared to be a 
stamping-press, from which the disc came out 
bright and shining, and bearing the semblance 
of a sovereign. It was again placed in the 
scales, carefully examined, and, in all but one 
_ added to the other pile of gold on the 
table. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before the observer 
outside could satisfactorily note all these details, 
and at the end of that time he felt so exhausted 
from the cold and the physical effort of maintain- 
ing his cramped position, with his right hand 
holding the mirror aloft and his head awkwardly 
twisted, that he was very glad to be astride the 
ladder again. He retired as cautiously as he had 
come, reached the banker’s house unobserved, and 
wrote a full account of what he had seen before 
seeking his pillow. 

In the morning, when Mr Fielding was placed 
in possession of the facts, his indignation was so 


great that Colquhoun feared exposure must inev- 
itably follow ; but common-sense prevailed, and 
the banker was superbly bland when at ten 
o’clock he despatched Mr Lester on some neces- 
sary mission to a branch office in the neighbour- 
ing market town. By mid-day an expert metal- 
lurgical chemist was in Eskminster, and had in 
his possession selected coins from each division 
of the bank’s stock of gold. Next day his report 
arrived. All the samples from the current 
money were pure ; so were the contents of seven 
boxes of the reserve fund; but in three of the 
boxes the whole of the coins were base. The 
only perceptible external difference between 
these coins and minted money was that they 
were larger, but in so slight a degree that it 
required most elaborate metrical tests to prove 
the divergence. Each sovereign, however, had 
yielded to the coiner an appreciable amount of 
gold, the percentage of gold thus extracted 
being replaced by a clever amalgam of the 
heavier metals. 

Mr Fielding was at the outset determined 
to call in the officers of the law; but Captain 
Colquhoun opposed this course, 

‘If the public once feel suspicious that the 
gold obtained from your bank is spurious,’ he 
said, ‘it will be almost impossible to regain 
their implicit confidence ; and the results might 
be terribly serious to yourself and your family, 
He did not add that an odd feeling of chivalry 
prevented him from sending to penal servitude 
a gentlemanly villain whose bread he had eaten, 
but this was the predominant feeling in the 
captain’s mind, ‘ Besides, he added, ‘we may 
fairly estimate the amount stolen as_ being 
about the sum invested in the mining com- 
pany; and if we force him to transfer this 
sum to you, plus the expense of getting tlie 
gold reminted, or sold, as a safer expedient, 
all will be well, and he must clear out of the 
country.’ 

Colquhoun went off to his amateur theatricals, 
where he performed with surprising vigour, fresh 
rl he was from the scenes of a drama in real 
ife. 

Next morning, Lester was brought to the 
banker’s library, and Colquhoun told him his 
story and its results. After the first shock 
of discovery, Lester remained cool, almost 
cynical. 

‘You unmitigated scoundrel’—— burst forth 
Mr Fielding. 

‘Steady, sir; no hard names, You are com- 
pounding a felony, you know. However, I have 
not the slightest desire to visit Portland, so I 
accept your terms. I have taken, stolen if you 
like, four thousand seven hundred pounds. My 
house is worth a thousand, and that stock is 
worth more than five thousand pounds. I will 
go up to London with you now, and transfer 
the stock, and the house will follow in due 
course, if need be. My current account in the 
bank will suffice to convey me to South Africa. 
I am ready when you are.’ 

Considerable time, trouble, and expense were 
requisite before Mr Fielding was assured that 
his bank paid only legal tender; and some 
curiosity was evoked among the employees by 
the frequent transfer of gold to and from the 
establishment. At the eud he sent Captain 
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Colquhoun a two-hundred-pound hunter as the 
‘net profit of the speculation ;’ and the latter 
christened the animal ‘Investigator, explaining 
to inquisitive friends that he was acquired in 
order to find out the weak points of his brother- 
officers’ cracks. 


ITALIAN GRANITE. 


marble has long been known in this 
country, and the trade carried on in its import 
has attained to considerable dimensions ; whilst, 
curiously enough, the granite resources of Italy 
have for some reason been almost entirely over- 
looked, and Italian granite has remained to 
the present day almost entirely ignored in the 
United Kingdom. Under these circumstances, the 
attempts now being made to place Italian granite 
on the British markets, and to render it a com- 
mercial and economic success, call forth con- 
siderable interest, and have induced us to lay 
before our readers some succinct account of what 
may with justice almost be described as a new 
roduct in our industries, together with some 
rief notes of its mode of occurrence in Italy and 
the methods in which it is quarried and worked. 
The most important seat of the granite in- 
dustry in Italy is the group of quarries in the 
province of Novaro, situated around Baveno and 
Alzo. Here not only is the quarrying of the 
granite carried on, but the turning, polishing, and 
general execution of all work in connection with 
the finished product is also performed. The 
granite of the district is of two distinct classes 
—red and white or gray granite. The former, 
according to a Report by Professor James Geikie 
—who has, after a careful megascopic and micro- 
scopic examination, pronounced an opinion on 
the rocks which form the subject of this article— 
is composed in nearly equal proportions of felspar 
and quartz, with a relatively small admixture of 
mica ; whilst the latter has a similar structure 
and texture, but with the orthoclase or potash- 
felspar of a white instead of a red colour. Both 
varieties of granite have a medium grain, take 
a fine polish, and whilst admirably suited for 
ornamental purposes, are eminently serviceable in 
the arts owing to their durability and strength. 
The principal 
western shore of Lago Maggiore, whose scenery 
is well known to all lovers of the picturesque. 
A feature of interest is the mode of working 
adopted, which consists in detaching enormous 
masses of granite by huge blasts. At the Monte 


Grassi quarry, in 1885, a charge of six tons of | 


gunpowder was fired by electricity ; whilst four 


months later, a similar blast, with eight and a. 


half tons of the same explosive, was carried out. 


lt was, however, in the autumn of 1886 that ay 


monster blast was executed, when seventeen tons 
of blasting-powder and half a ton of Nobel 
dynamite were exploded simultaneously, dis- 
placing something like five hundred thousand 
cubic yards of granite; while some twenty or 
thirty blocks, ranging from one thousand to six 
thousand five hundred cubie yards each, were 
carried fully three hundred yards by the explo- 
sion. So much interest attached to these pheno- 
menal blasts, that in the interests of science the 


uarries are situated on the. 


Italian Ministry of War deputed a Major of 
Engineers to be present and to fully report 
thereon. 

The position of this quarry on a mountain side 
attaining an altitude of about two thousand feet 
is particularly advantageous, as the material 
descends by the action of gravity to the finishing 
and polishing works below, whence it passes to 
the harbour adjoining the works, and is shipped 
to its destination. 

Another famous quarry in this district is the 
white quarry of Alzo, situated on the western 
shore of Lago d’Orta, a small lake some nine 
miles in a westerly direction from Lago Maggiore. 
This granite takes a high polish, is that employed 
in the construction of the docks at Spezzia, as 
well as in the famous St Gothard Tunnel. A 
brief examination of old buildings in the district 
bears abundant testimony to the durability of 
the granite under consideration. 

No better evidence of the power of Italian 
granite to resist the ravages of time can be 
adduced than by mentioning the famous palace 
on the ‘Isola Bella, which was erected in the 
sixteenth century by Cardinal Borromeo with 
granite from Monte Grassi. This spot forms a 
favourite resort of tourists in North Italy ; and 
the material of the old palace, though exposed 
for over three centuries to the great extremes 
of heat and cold here found, exhibits no signs 
of weathering or decay. 

A feature of interest in connection with the 
working of Italian granite is the cheap cost of 
production, Wages are low in Northern Italy, 
and the wants of the workers being few and the 
;necessaries of life cheap, both skilled and un- 
skilled labour is readily obtainable at lesser rates 
| than rule in other granite-producing countries. 

Viewing the cheapness of labour, the un- 
limited stores of granite, and the easy methods 
of transport by means of water, there appears 
little doubt that Italian granite will ere long 
force its way to the front, and by enabling all 
‘persons in this country to obtain supplies of an 
unequalled building material at low rates, will 
| confer lasting benefits on architectural engineer- 
‘ing and kindred industries, and through these 
on the public generally. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


He who would move the world must stand apart, 
Above it and beyond; must from him toss 

All which that world doth give, accounted dross 
At one implacable summons—‘ Lo ! thou art 

To do this thing, none other !’—noise of mart, 
Murmur of household clear it rings across— 
And as he listens, suffering and loss 

Ave empty threats to this disdaining heart. 


He gains his life who so his life doth lose ; 

Holds joy inviolate when most forsworn ; 

Wins far-off plaudits in men’s present scorn ; 

Not theirs, not his, to say what path to choose 

Through thorny deserts where his lone soul strays, 

And bleeding tracks the Future’s broad highways. 
Mary 
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